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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 


From this interesting work by Maria Webb, 
which we have before alluded to as having been 
sent us by.John Penington & Son, Booksellers, 
and from which we have made some extracts, 
we now select the “Childhood and Early Life 
of Mary Proude, ultimately Penington,” with a 
brief sketch of her first husband, Sir William 
Springett, 

We feel no hesitation in recommending this 
book as an acquisition to the family library. It 
can be obtained at 127 8. 7th St. Price $3.00. 

Mary Proude was born about the year 1624, 
and was the only child of Sir John Pronde, a 
native of Kent, in which county he had valu- 
able landed property. He entered into the 
military service of the States of Holland under 
the Prinee of Orange, and was one of the officers 
killed at the siege of Groll in ‘Guelderland. 
Her mother’s death took place either immedi- 
ately after or shortly before that of her father; 
so that the little girl was left without either of 
ber parents at the age of three years. She was 
brought up in a Protestant family, where the 
ordinances of the Episcopal Church were recog- 
nized. Speaking of their habits, she says they 
were “a kind of loose Protestants, who minded 
no religion, though they went tv their place of 
worship on First-days, to hear a canonical priest 
preach in the morning, and read common pray- 





ers in the afternoon. They used common pray- 
ers in the family, and observed superstitious 
customs, and times, and days of fasting and 
feasting. At that time, when I was afraid in 
the night season of such things as spirits walk- 
ing, and of thieves, | would often say over, as 
I had been taught, that which is called the 
Lord’s Prayer, hoping by that means to be de- 
livered from the things I feared.” She used, 
as many a child has done, the words of that 
beautiful comprehensive prayer as a charm to 
ward off evil, witbout entering into its spirit, or 
at all comprehending its meaning. But when 
she was about eight years of age, and still liv- 
ing with the loose Protestants she speaks of, she 
heard a sermon preached, the text of which 
made a more intelligible religious impression on 
ber mind, It was the declaration of the Lord 
Jesus, “ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.”’ 
This, she says, was the first Scriptural text of 
which she ever took serious notice, and who 
can imagine what a stay and blessing it proved 
in keeping alive religious hope in many an hour 
of discouragement and depression in after years? 
It appears to have served as a divine anchor, 
made so secure in that early time that no storm 
could afterwards entirely unsettle it. 

When she was about nine years of age, the 
little orphan girl, who seems to have been the 
ward of Sir Edward Partridge, was removed to 
his residence. He hed a large mixed family; 
for, beside his own immediate household, he- 
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had a sister, Madam Springett, a young widow 
lady, with her three children and their servants, 
who boarded in his house. Madam Springett 
joined her brother’s family at meals, but had a 
private suite of apartments for her own family 
to retire to. She was a superior woman in 
every respect, aod of her attention and kind- 
ness little Mary Proude appears to have largely 
partaken. She had a daughter Catharine, a 
little older than Mary, and two sons, William 
and Herbert. With these children Mary was 
educated under the roof of Sir Edward Part- 
ridge, until the boys were sent to a public 
school. Toward their uncle’s ward the young 
Spriogetts, who were noble youths, acted with a 
chivalrous and most kind consideration, that 
made them the very best of friends. William 
was about two years and a half older than Mary. 
She thus speaks of his early habits: 

“ He was of a wost courteous, affable carriage 
towards all. He was most ingeniously inclined 
from a very lad, carving and forming things 
with his knife or tools; so industriously active 
that he rarely ever was idle. For when he 
could not be employed abroad in shooting at a 
mark with gun, pistol, crossbow or longbow, or 
managing his horses, which he brought up and 
trained himself—teaching them boldness in 
charging, and all that was needful for service— 
when he could not, I say, be thus engaged 
abroad, then he would fence within doors; or 
make crossbows, placing the sight with that ac- 


curateness as if it had been bis trade; and make 
bow-strings, or cast bullets for his carbines, and 


feather his arrows. At other times he would 
pull his watch to pieces to string it, or to mend 
any defect; or take to pieces and mend the 
house clock. He was a great artist not only in 
shooting, but io fishing—making lines, and ar- 
ranging baits and things for the purpose. He 
was also a great lover of coursing, and he man- 
aged his dogs himself. These things I mention 
to show his ingenuity and his industry in bis 
youth. But his mind did not run into any 
vanity about such things after it was engaged 
in religion.” 

So long as mere childhood lasted, under such 
care, and with such companionship and bright 
surroundings, Mary’s life must have passed on 
smoothly and pleasantly. Of the general re- 
ligious habits and tone of the Partridge’s, she 
says they seemed to be more religious than the 
other family she had previously lived with. 
‘They would not admit of sports on the first 
day of the week, calling it the Sabbath; and 
they heard two sermons on that day of a priest, 
who was not loose in his conversation ; he used 
a form of prayer before bis sermon, and read 
common prayer. When I was aboat eleven 
years of age, a maid-servant, who tended on me 
and the rest of the children, and was zealous in 
that way, would read Smith’s and Preston’s 


‘of England Prayer-book, both in public and — 
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sermons on First-day, between the sermons. [I 
diligently heard her read, and liking not to use 
the Lord’s Prayer only, I got a Prayer-book, 
and read prayers mornings and nights, accord- 
ing to the days and occasions. About this time 
my mind was serious about religion, and one 
day, after we came from the place of public 
worship, this furementioned maid-servant read 
one of Preston’s sermons on the text, “ Pray 
continually.” Much was said of the excellency 
of prayer—that it distinguished a saint from 
the world; for that in many things the world 
and hypocrites could imitate a saint, but in 
prayer they could not. This wrought much in 
my mind all the time she read, and it seemed 
plain to me that I knew not right prayer; for 
what I used as prayer an ungodly man might 
do by reading it out of a book, and that could 
not be the prayer which distinguished a saint 
from a wicked one. As soon as she had done 
reading, and all gone out of the chamber, I shut 
the door, and in great distress flung myself on 
the bed, and oppressedly cried out aloud, ‘ Lord, 
what is prayer?’ At this time 1 had never 
heard any, nor of any that prayed otherwise 
than by reading, or by composing and writing a 
prayer, which they called a form of prayer. 
This thing sp wrought in me, that, as I remem- 
ber, the néxt morning, or very soon after, it 
came into my mind to write a prayer of my own 
composing to use in the moraings. So, as soon 
as I was out of bed, I wrote a prayer, though I 
then could scarcely join my letters, I had ‘so 
little a time learned to write. It was something 
of this nature; that, as the Lord commanded 
the Israelites to offer up a morning sacrifice, so 
I offered up the sacrifice of prayer, and desired 
to be preserved during that day. The use of 
this for a little time gave me some ease, and [ 
soon left off using my books; and as the feel- 
ings arose in me, I wrote prayers according to 
my several occasions.” 

The time when the cireumstanves above re- 
lated marked the experience of this thoughtful 
little girl, was when the spirit of Puritanism 
began to be wanifested in the churches The 
reading of the common prayers of the Church 


private worship, was one of the practices to 
which objection began to be raised by some of 
the most strictly religious people of that time; 
and there were other practices also, in both the ~ 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, to which — 
these Puritans—as they were in ridicule called — 
—objected. Mary Penington thus continues: © 

“The next prayer I wrote was for an assurance — 
of pardon for my sins. I had heard one preach 
how God had pardoned David his sins of His” 
free grace; and as I came from our place of 
worship, I felt how desirable a thing to be as — 
sured of the pardon of one’s sins; so I wrote a 
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pretty large prayer concerning it. I felt that 
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of great numbers to the Establishment, and 
eventually of causing them to separate from the 
church which promoted it. 

It is evident that during the period of early 
religious exercise alluded to above, Mary Proude 
did not open her mind to any person. Que 
would think she might have done so to her 
friend Madam Springett; but on the subject 
which chiefly engrossed her feelings, it is proba- 
ble she perceived that lady felt no special difli- 
culties, such as had taken hold of her mind re- 
specting prayer. Madam Springett, at the pe- 
riod in question, nominally belonged to the 
Church of Eagland, but had largely given her 
religious coafidence to the Puritan section of 
the Church, as is evinced by her choosing a 
Puritan tutor for her sous when she sent them 
to College. 

In relation to her son William, the narrative 
says, ‘She sent him to Cambridge, as being ac- 
counted more sober than Oxford, and placed 
him in a Puritan college called St. Catharine's 
Hall, where was a very sober, tender master of 
the house, and a grave, sober tutor; for she ap- 
pointed him one Eilis, who was accounted a 
Puritan; she having brought him up in his 
youth, aud had used.her influence to get him 
the preferment of a Fellow in that College.” 

(To be conclpded.) 
STRENGTH OF MORAL AFFINITIES. 


A faith which is true at heart, unites all who 
possess it by ties so strong that whatever their 
names and parties, or however strong the winds 
and waves may seem that blow them asunder for 
a while, it is really astonishing how much and 
how nearly they come together again. When a 
fleet of ships have each a true compass on board, 
clouds may arise and isolate them from sight of 
each other, or from land ; but they go on and cut 
their way through the fog truly enough, because 
each sails by compass, and when the fog lifts, it is 
found to have steered correctly and to have 
moved in company with the rest of the fleet. 
It is so with good men actuated by a common 
moral and religious principle. They are often 
much nearer to each other than they can see or 
feel or know at the time, and all quietly working 
towards the same poiat, and with real unity of 
purpose. ‘They walk by faith, not by sight: 
so they steer by compass. They may be pene- 
trating a mine or a mountain, working under- 
ground, far apart, and from opposite directions ; 
but true to the principles that guide them, thev 
are constantly approaching and will meet in the 
middle. In our own day the efforts which 
are being made to bind together sects that have 
been estranged for centuries, proves nothing so 
much to the thoughtful mind as the strength 
and the durability of that love which true re- 
ligion inspires, latent as at times it may seem. 
— Public Ledger. 


it coming of grace, though I was unworthy, yet 
I might receive pardon, and I used earnest ex- 
pressions about it. A little after this I received 
some acknowledgments from several pereons of 
the greatness of my memory, and was praised 
for it. I felt afear of being puffed up with 
that praise; so I wrote a prayer of thanks for 
the gift of memory, and expressed my desires 
to use it to the Lord, that it might be sanctified 
to me, and that [ might not be puffed up by it. 
These three prayers [ used with some ease of 
mind for a time, but not long; for I began 
egain to question whether I prayed right or not. 
I knew not then that any did pray extempore, 
but it sprung up in my mind that to use words 
according to the sense I was in of my wants, 
was true prayer, which I attempted to do, but 
could not; sometimes kneeling down a long 
time, but had aot a word to say. This wrought 
great trouble in me, and [ had none to reveal 
myself to, or advise with, but bore a great 
burthen about it on my mind; till one day, as 
I was sitting at work in the parlor, a gentleman 
that was against the superstitions of the times, 
came io, aad, looking sorrowful, said, “it was 
asad day.” This was soon after Prynue, Bast- 
wick, and Burton were sentenced to have their 
ears cut, and to be imprisoned. It sunk deep 
into my spirit, and strong cries were in me for 
them, and for the innoceat people in the nation. 
It wrought so strongly in me that I could not 
sit at my work, but left it, and went into a pri- 
vate room, and, shutting the door, kneeled 
down and poured out my soul to the Lord in a 
very veliement manner, and was wonderfully 
melted and eased. I then felt peace and ac- 
ceptance with the Lord, and was sure that this 
was prayer, [in spirit und in truth], which I 
never was ia like manner acquainted with 
before, either in myself, or from any one else.” 

The persecution and cruel punishment of 
Pryone, Bastwick, and Barton, which called 
forth the deep sympathy and the earnest pray- 
ers of this young girl, occurred during the year 
1637. Neal, in his History of the Puritans, 
tells us that Prynve was prosecuted for writing 
a book entitled, Aistriomastrix, agsinst plays, 
masques, dancing, etc., and was condemned by 
the Court of Star Chamber to be degraded from 
his profession of the law; to be pilloried at 
Westminster and in Cheapside, at each place to 
lose an ear; to be fined £5,000; and to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment. Burton was a parish 
ptiest who published two sermons agaiast the 
late ifnovations in the church. Bastwick was 
a physician, who wrote a book entitled, Hleucis 
reliyionis Papistica. They were all three fined 
£5,000 each, had their ears cut off, and were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Arch- 
bishop Laud was present at the parsing of the 
sentence. Of course such persecution and cru- 
elty had the effect of weakening the attachment 
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From Friende’ Review. 
THE LIFE OF GOD IN THE 80UL. 

“ And an highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall 
be called the way of holiness; the unclean shall not 
pass over it, but it shall be for those, the wayfaring 
men, though fools shall not err therein.”—IsaiaH 
xxxv. 8. 

Christianity, or the life of God in the soul of 
man, has always appeared to the unregenerate 
mind paradoxical and contradictory ; ever ag- 
gressive yet non-resistant; ever “ going forth 
conquering and to conquer,” yet ever despised 
and trampled upon; ever dying, yet ever liv- 
ing; always burning, yet never consumed; its 
mysteries and its consolations ever open “to the 
babe and suckling,” yet inaccessible to the 
‘wise and prudent ;”’ its evidences of life never 
more apparent and vigorous than amid desola- 
tion and death; its hopes never more glorious 
than when all appear to be lost; and finally, its 
victory never more complete than when nailed 
tothe Cross. Amid these seemingly conflicting 
truths, the unsanctified mind, in its efforts to 
reconcile them, hopelessly wanders as in a laby- 
ripth, now traversing this plausible yet devious 
path, now another still more divergent, till, ex- 
hausted by its own futile endeavors, it sinks 
either in despair or utter disbelief. 

The religious history of every mird in search 
after Truth, though it may present details of 
trials peculiar to itself, will also furnish so 
many points of resemblance to that of others, 
as to leave no doubt, that here as well as else- 
where, like causes have produced like effects; 
and we invariably find when, after deep though 
fruitless research carried on in our will, the 
Living- Way has through divine merey been 
shown to us, side issues and bye-paths are for- 
saken, and the heart revels in the glories of its 
new-found treasure, admiring most of all that 
it should have lain so Jong concealed within its 
reach. 6 

The age in which we are living is confessedly 
a remarkable one, whether we look at it in a 
social, religious, or scientific point of view. .. 

The militant Church of Christ in some re- 
spects resembles Jerusalem, just prior to its final 
demolition,—torn with dissensions within its 
own enclosure; its members perish with hun- 
ger—its delegated shepherds, through unfaith- 
fulness and unwatchfulness, fail to extend and 
to minister to their flocks that spiritual eare 
and sustenance designed by the great Head of the 
Church. In this condition it offers but a feeble 
resistance to the powerful, unwearied adversary 
without the gates. In many places the walls 

are broken down and levelled to the ground... 

Notwithstanding this discouraging aspect of 
things around us, we freely admit that there are 
still preserved those who, from sincere convic- 

tions, are fearlessly contending for the Truth, 
and others quietly suffering for it; who, having 
received mercy themselves, are constrained to 
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raise up a standard in behalf of the righteous- 
ness once delivered to the saints—to sound an 
alarm in the camp of the professed followers of 
Christ, and to invite a rally around the ancient, 
yet ever new and glorious truths of the Gospel, 
which were, after a long night of apostacy, 
brought home to the hearts of men, by the 
preaching and other ministry of such men as 
Fox, Barelay, Penington and Penn. We can 
but think that there are still those whose spirits 
are pressing though the crowd of difficulties 
surrounding them into the kingdom and para- 
dise of God, and who would invite others into 
this new and living way, in which they have 
found victory over some of their soul’s enemies, 
and who sincerely yet reverently believe that, in 
the Lord’s time and way, complete victory shall 
crown their efforts—a way in which they have 
found many crosses, but as many crowns, but 
witbal a way of quietness and blessed assurance 
forever to them who are faithful to continue 
therein. ; ‘ ‘ ° 

There are many voices in the world erying— 
“Lo! here is Christ; lo! Heis there;” but the 
injunetion, Go ye not after them, is now, as 
then, of infinite importance, and equally to be 
obeyed, for the same reason, for ‘‘ behold the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you ;” and while 
we might reasonably anticipate that discordant 
voices on 80 grave a questiun could hardly find 
place in our Society, yet here also can the dis- 
ciplined ear discern the feeble bleating of the 
Lord’s flock, invited tu partake of pasture where 
it cannot be found, and finally left to itself to 
retrace its steps, or to escape to other folds 
and other shepherds of mau’s ordaining and 
appointment. 

We do ne find it our place to go into ex- 
tended remarks concerning the causes which 
have produced this state of things. Much has 
already been written about “ innovations,” 
‘breaches of discipline,” and “ departure from 
ancient principles ;’ and yet the “‘ hurt of the 


.| daughter of my people is not healed.” , 


We fear deep-seated prejudice has, in some 
instances, exalted itself into revelation, until 
some who occupy the position of overseers of 
the flock and delegated shepherds have insensi- 
bly, yet surely, lost their hold upon the affec- 
tions of their charge, who are left to wander 
upon the barren mountains of an empty 
profession, with an idea that beyond the pale of 
our own Society there is no safety, and I had 
almost said no salvation, and in it the poor 
satisfaction to be called the children of Abra- 
ham, and that, too, without Abraham’s pat- 
rimovy,—viz., his faith. 

To satisfy the cravings of these dear lambs 
of the floek, some, professedly with good motives, 
not bold enough to leap the walls of conven- 
tional Quakerism, and to persuade others to do 
so, hope’to supply the deficiency through a class 
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of religious reading, whose manifest tendency is 
to build up a superficial faith in the great and 
saving truths of Christianity, thus leading many 
seeking minds to suppose that a mere historical 
belief in the coming and death of our Saviour 
is sufficient to effect the salvation of their souls. 
The tendency of such views is specious in the 
extreme. Hence arises from this subtle spirit, 
a8 specious as it is active, having its origin in 
the unsanctified and unredeemed heart of man, 
deriving its strength and support from its un- 
subdued and restless nature—the new yet old 
machinery to rejuvenate and galvanize into ac- 
tive life what they would deem the effete body 
ot Quakerism. From hence also may spring @ 
desire to make our silent meetings, Bible meet- 
ings, where the gift of teaching may occupy 
the place of the ministry, where wordy exhor- 
tations deduced from Scripture readings and 
expoundings may form the rule, and silence the 
exception. 

We by no means intend to discourage the 
diligent study of the Holy Scriptures, or, oa 
suitable oceasions, and in demonstration of the 
spirit and power in which they were written, 
their exposition; so far from this, it will be found 
that when He cometh to rule and reign in our 


condemnation is the greater, for he that ‘‘ knew 
his Lord’s will,” and did it not, ‘shall be 
beaten with many stripes ;” “ but he that knew 
not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, 
shall be beaten with few stripes.” . . . . 

But why do we longer delay? We find our 
hearts pressing towards the answer of the plain- 
tive query, goieg forth we believe in the minds 
of many, “ Who shall show us any good?” We 
have many to tell us of our disease, but who 
will show us the true remedy? We have many 
also who ery, “ Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” . . . Where shall we find that holy 
zeal coupled with chaste fear of offending God, 
that intense and burning love for Him, His 
cause, and for each other, which characterized 
the primitive days of this peoplé; which braved 
the dungeon, the pillory, and the scaffold ; which 
in their love for the souls of men led them into 
every clime to preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ? . ° , : ; ‘ ; 

Should we ever expect to make like attain- 
ments, we must-embark on the same divinely- 
illuminated path. ‘They were no servile copy- 
ists of other men of other days, or even of each 
other, “except in the matter of faithfulness ;” 
but, having brought men to the feet of Christ, 


hearts whose right it is, who formerly opened | the great exemplar, they were content to leave 


the understanding of His disciples that they 
might understand the Scriptures, we will prize 
them far above all other writings, and know our 
estimation for them to increase just in the ratio 
of the growth of our love for their Divine au- 
thor. As we conceive, there exist radical and 
mischievous errors, as well as inadequate views, 
respecting the guidance of the Holy Spirit, eal- 
culated to mislead and to rob of that true 
peace and joy in believing to which the humble 
and dedicated followers of Christ are called, and 
to throw into disrepute amongst other profes- 
sing Christians this most distinguishing feature 
of our doctrines. History is here daily, hourly, 
repeating itself. The Jews had formed their 
own opinions as to how Christ should come, but 
when he came and dwelt among them, reproving 
them for their sins and healing their diseases, 
they rejected Him, saying: “Js He not one of 
us?” They expected a wholly different mani- 
festation of the Son of God from what was 
afforded them. As it was in His outward ap- 
pearing, so it is now, we fear, in His inward and 
spiritual appearances, that many among us, who 
are professedly waiting for the coming of the 
Messiah who shall show them all things, are ig- 
norantly rejecting Him and His appearances in 
their hearts—hence no mighty works are done 
there, because of their unbelief. 6° dene 

It is with pain that we thus dwell upon the 
evidences of spiritual declension. On all sides 
they are as freely admitted as equally observed. 
What avails the high standard made by us, ua- 
less our actions and life conform thereto? Our 


them there. They found it to bea“ way” of 
living operative faith; a way ia which, after 
having vainly tried others, they found hidden 
a uew and unearthly power to overcome their 
soul’s enemies; a way of joy and true rest; a 
way in which the rest was at the beginning as 
well as at the end; for the rest*was io the way ; 
for blessed be God, the way was the rest. . . . 

When these met together for the purpose of 
worshipping Almighty God, how retired their 
spirits: how solemn the iatroversion of their 
minds: how frequent aod how abundant the 
outpouring of the heavenly oil and wine for 
their refreshment, whetheradministered through 
the instrumentality of anointed servants, or im- 
mediately by the hand of the good Shepherd 
Himself; how unmistakable the unction and 
baptizing power attending the outward ministry 
of the word. : ‘ : : 

We are aware that an idea prevails exten- 
sively that the Society of Friends ‘ has had its 
day ;” that, having fulfilled an important evan- 
gelical mission in the world, it must disappear, 
and give place to organizations more suited tu 
the spirit of the age. The founders of Quaker- 
ism had no such thought. It was not to estab- 
lish a sect they preached and labored, but to 
“turn men everywhere to Christ within, the 
hope of glory;” t eonvince men of the won- 
derful truth, that which briageth salvation is 
nigh, even in the heart, and that which convicts 
men of sin is the only power which shall save 
from sin. And they boldly announced : “If ye 
believe not that this is He, ye shall die in your 
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sins.” This was a doctrine too comprebensive 
to be contined to any age, clime or station. It 
was but the fresh announcement, in a day of 
deep spiritual declension, of that ever-flowing 
stream of divine grace proceeding from the in- 
exhaustible ocean of God’s love. 

In this light they saw with indubitable clear- 
ness that the power by which they were moved, 
and in which they suffered for the testimony te 
the truth as it is in Jesus, should yet break 
forth in thousands ; that the sun of righteous. 
ness, which had risen above their mental hori- 
zon, would never set again, but would continue 
to shine until evéry vestige of sin and super- 
stition should melt away before its rays; ‘ un- 
til righteousness should cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

uchiha 

Somebody says, there are two things about 
which we should never grvmble; first, those 
things which we can prevent; and secondly, 
those things which we cannot prevent. 


EXTRACT. 


A man may sincerely honor, advocate and 
uphold the religion of Christ, on account of its 
general influence, its beneficial public tendeney, 
its humane and civilizing consequences, with- 
out at al] subjecting his own temper and life to 
its laws, or being in any proper sense a subject 
of the peculiar happiness it imparts. This is 
perhaps not an unfrequent case. Men need to 
be made sensible that religion is a personal 
thing, a matter of personal application and ex- 
perience. Unless it is so considered, it will 
scarcely be un object of earnest pursuit, or of 
fervent, hearty jaterest, nor can it exert its true 
and thorough influence on the character. Indeed 
its desirable influence on the state of society can 
be gained only through this deep personal de- 
votion to it, of individuals ; because none but 
this is genuine religion, and the genuine only 
can exhibit the genuine power. 

I know of nothing to be more earnestly de- 
sired, than that men should cease to look upon 
religion as designed mainly for others, and 
should come to regard it as primarily affecting 
themselves ; that they should first and most 
seriously study its relation to their own hearts, 
and be above all things anxious about their 
own characters. This is but a partial and un- 
satisfactory faith, which is concerned wholl 
with the state of society in general. and allows 
him to neglect the discipline of his own affec- 
tions and the culture of bis own spiritual nature. 
He is but poorly fitted to honor or promote the 
cause of Christ, who bas not first subjected his 
own soul to his holy government. ‘There are 
toen enough, when Christianity is prevalent and 
honorable, to lend it their countenance and pay 
it external homage. We want more thorough, 
consistent exewplifications of its purity, benevo- 
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lence and spirituality. These can be found 
only in men, who love it for its own sake, and 
because it is “the wisdom of God and the 
power of God unto salvation,” and not simply 
because it is respectable in the eyes of the 
world, and favorable to the decency and order 
of the commonwealth. 


a 


Those are the best Christians who are more 


careful to reform themselves than to censure 
others. 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 8. 
(Continued frou page 547.) 
INTERLAKEN, 8th month, 1866. 

The morning of the 13th found us at Berne, 
which I believe is remarkable, for retaining 
more of its national characteristics than any 
other of the Swiss cities; and if we had failed 
before to realize that we were in a foreign land, 
our experience during a twilight walk, under 
a drizzling rain, through some'of the quaintest, 
the narrowest and the dirtiest streets that can 
be imagined, left us no room to doubt on that 
subject ; and next morning we were exceeding- 
ly interested in observing the picturesque cos- 
tumes and the (to us) singular arrangement of 
many things. The public fountains are quite 
numerous, and fall into very large stone basins, 
in the middle of the streets; through these 
basins there flows constantly a stream of pure 
water, ewptying into a trough about three feet 
wide and one or two deep. It appeared to be 
a common practice for the women to bring their 
washing to these fountains and pursue their 
labor in common. We observed several parties 
thus occupied, while others were engaged in 
filling large wooden vessels, each like a flattened 
coue, three feet long and two wide at the top, 
which is hooked on their shoulders; thus on 
their backs they carry it home for domestic 
uses. Children of six and eight years old are 
taught to carry burdens on the back or head, 
baskets of a proportionate size being provided, 
and we almost always see them, when not other- 
wise occupied, knitting stockings for winter 
use, We had a very nice femme de chambre 
here in Berne, in whom we were quite interest- 
ed. She showed us her fete dress, (which is 
an heir-loom,) end told us her wages were ten 
francs or two dollars a month, paid only once 
in six months; she also said her mother would 
not allow her to spend all she made upon her 
dress, but required her to keep part of it until 
she married, when she would need it more.— 
We noticed the scrubbing brush she used for 
the floors, which are all unearpeted, was fas- 
tened under a stone, about a foot square, and 
five inches thick, and so heavy that I eould 
scarcely move it—thus compelling her to serub 
hard, by the mere action of drawing the brush 
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backward and forward. But she seemed per-| here, we set off at 104 o’clock for the Schynige 


fectly contented with her lot. 

The two days we were in Berne were spent 
in short walks or drives, and in vain longivgs 
for a clear sky, that we might have our first 
sight of the snow mountains. The Bernese Alps 
are to be seen here, in fine weather, along their 
whole extent, and must present a magnificent 
spectacle. We only had a very partial glimpse, 
for the clouds were perversely sullen; so we 
gave the matter up, and after buying some de- 
licious grapes, at twelve cents per pound, we 
left for Thun, on the morning of the 16th, and 
there took the boat for the other end of the lake. 
Our sail of two hours was perfectly charming, 
and the scenery along the shore so novel and 
picturesque, and the little villas so almost fairy- 
like in their exquisite beauty, that it seemed 
more like a lovely panorama being unrolled be- 
fore us, than anything associated with the dull 
realities of this work-a-day world. I thought 
when in England that the flowers exceeded 
anything | had seen, but here they are, if pos- 
sible, still more gorgeous and more abundant. 
Our Virginia Creeper is to be-seen under all 
possible circumstances trailing its rich and 
graceful garlands, and ornamenting in the most 
impartial manner possible the palace and the 
cottage, the huge mountain precipice and the 
quiet foot-path through the valley. The houses 
destitute of this beautiful drapery are tie’ excep- 
tion, not the rule; and even where it has not a 
foot of clear ground to grow in, it is often planted 
close to the house wall and enclosed in a tube 
or case, until it reaches the second story, whea 
it is let loose over some balcony or support of 
some kind, and allowed to “ wander at its owa 
sweet will,” till it covers the whole house. Ono 
arriving at the landing, we entered the omnibus 
for the Jung Frau Hotel, two or three miles 
distant, and we had at last the pleasure of an 
unclouded view of this magnificent mountain. 
After securing a room which commanded the 
whole glorious view, and satisfying the cravings 
of nature by a good dinner, we set off on a drive 
through this superb country, endiog in a splen- 
did sunset view of the Jung Frau—a series of 
sights, the enjoyment of which it is simply im- 
possible for me to estimate. I think a certain 
wise man (IL forget who) once spake of lan- 
guage as being very useful in concealing one’s 
thoughts. It certainly seems to me here, to be 
of very little use in expressing them, or in con- 
veying to another any correct idea of the feel- 
ings that such scenes as these awaken. But 
glorious as these scenes are, they were for a 
time forgotten, when, after the evening had 
closed in, we received a large budget of home 
letters, Now I must tell thee about 
“our first mountain,” for we have actually made 
the ascent of one, and that, too, of no mean 





Platte, a mountain about 5709 feethigh. After 
a drive of two or three miles, we took horses 
with a man to each, and proceeded on our 
mountain path, not generally very steep, but 
rough, sometimes through dense woods, some- 
times along the side of the mountain and over- 
looking precipices that were perfectly terriffic. 
The views were often fearfully grand; and as 
we looked down from these immense heights 
upon the landscape, spread as it were right 
under our feet, we involuntary shuddered at 
our dizzy height. At the half-way house we 
stopped for refreshment, and reached the sum- 
mit about 2. Here we dined and rested, and 
enjoyed the glorious and majestic prospect for 
two hours, and then commenced our downward 
journey, part of which we performed on foot; 
the path being slippery and our horses very 
clumsy animals. We had a splendid day, and 
reached our hotel by 7} o'clock, a little stiff 
but otherwise in good condition. Saal 

° We are now on the summit of the 
Faulhorn, nearly 9,000 feet above the ocean, 
surrounded with snow which fell last night and 
drifted into our windows quite in heaps. We 
made the ascension yesterday on horseback from 
Grindlewald. [t was a bright and beautiful sum- 
mer morning in the lovely valley of Grindlewald 
when we set out, and we found the route very 
delightful, and by no means more terriffic than 
others we had passed over. The whole ride oo- 
cupied four hours—all very enjoyable ; and, to 
add to the romance, when within half am hour 
of the top, a snow storm commenced and con- 
tinued until we were safely housed. I had my 
water-proof, and the others dismounted to warm 
themselves with the exercise of walking ; and we 
were in first rate condition when we arrived at 
the shanty (or, more practically, the chalet) on . 
the summit of the mountain. The top of the 
Faulhorn is said to command one of the finest 
views in Switzerland, but when we reached it 
nothing was to be seen but clouds and storms. 
We have a huge stove in the room below, 
the pipe of which passes through our chamber, 
but we feel some hesitation in calling for 
enough wood to make us comfortable, in 
this almost inaccessible place. It is wonderful 
how the poor could have managed to get up 
material for Luilding the house, to say nothing 
of keeping it supplied with fuel and provender. 
Before retiring, we were cheered by a splendid 
moonlight peep at the snowy peaks around us, 
and closed our eyes in confident expectation of 
as brilliant a suorise. I awoke in good time, 
and feeling the air a little sharp from the crack 
of the window, rose to close it, when I found it 
blocked up with snow, which was still falling. 
So we turned over for another nap. Towards 
10 o’clock, when we had finished our coffee and 


character. On the morning after our arrival cutiets, the snow had censed, the clouds over- 
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head dispersed, and to a certain extent all was 
dazzlingly beautiful ; but the vallies still lie 
shrouded in mists, which are constantly shifting 
about in the most tantalizing manner imagina- 
ble. It is now past 12, and as there is no per- 
manent change for the better, there seems 
stroog indications of our spending another 
night among the clouds. It is the most “un- 
canny” sort of abode we have yet been in, and 
the people look as if they never thought of 
washing either their faces or floors. Morning. 
Our patience in braving the diseomforts of yes- 
terday has been fuly rewarded, and before 5 
o’clock this morning the bell was sounded, 
announcing to the inmates of the shanty that 
it was worth their while to arise and walk up a 
small hill, whence a grand view of the moun- 
tains and of the lower world by sunrise was to 
be obtained. We were soon up and dressed 
(after a fashion) and scrambling up the hill, 
over ube hard frozen ground, watched with de- 
light the gradual revelation of the charming 
landscape around and beneath us. We were 
so elevated as to seem almost on a level with 
the glorious snow mountains that hemmed us in 
on one side, while, on the other, lakes and 
vallies and streams and villages lay spread out, 
in one broad and beautiful picture, bounded only 
by the distant chain of the Juras, defining the 
horizon. It was indeed a lovely prospect, aud 
one that is not to be seen in this region of 


cloud-land, excepting very rarely. Coffee was 
ready for us when we re-entered the house, and 
by 7 0’clock we were on our way down the 
mountain, walking for half an hour and then 


resuming our saddles. I had a most sensible 
and cautious little pony, and we had a delight- 
ful ride of three hours in the fresh, pure morning 
air, stopping a few minutes at a cheese maker's 
cabin for a glass of milk and some bread and 
cheese, which tasted all the better for our early 
breakfast. 
(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 14, 1867. 


Tae Lire or Gop IN THE Sout.—This is 
the title of an essay over the signature of B., 
which has recently been published in Friends’ 
Review. We do not know the name of the 
author, but recognize im the earnest words for 
the cause of Trath, a concern with which we 
can sympathize. Extracts that especially in- 
terested us will be found in the fore part of 
this paper. ; 

Amid the many cries of ‘‘ Lo! here is Christ, 
or Lo! he is there,” it is grateful to discern a 
call to the divinely illuminated path trodden by 
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holy men of old, in whom was revealed the 
light of Christ. The writer clearly defines the 
object of the founders of Quakerism. It was 
not ‘‘ to establish a sect that they preached and 
labored, but to turn men everywhere to ‘ Christ 
within the hope of glory,’ to convince men of 
the wonderful truth, that that which bringeth 
salvation is nigh even in the heart, and that 
which convicts men of sin is the only power 
which shall save from sin.” ‘ This,” he says, 
“is a doctrine too comprehensive to be confined 
to any age, clime or station. It was but the 
fresh announcement, in a day of deep spiritual 
declension, of that overflowing stream of divine 
grace proceeding from the inexhaustible ocean 
of God’s love.” 


To Contrrsutors.—“ The Reminiscence of 
a Golden Wedding,” by “L,” is pleasantly 
written, but we think unless there is something 
remarkable attending them, the netice of such 
occasions is not appropriate to our pages. That 
this period should be a season of especial in- 
terest to relatives and friends is most natural, 
and calculated to awaken feelings of gratitude 
that two lives blended in one should have been 
preserved in harmonious action for fifty years. 
The modern practice of dividing this space 
into various celebrations of a kindred character, 
seems to us, however, to rob it of much of that 
sacrednesss and force which should be peculiarly 
its own. 

In the concern for our Society expressed by 
“FR. L.” we can unite, and, with him, believe , 
that there are those among the young men who 
are favored to see that the “ honors and friend- 
ships’ of the world, with the pursuit of riches, 
have a tendency to choke the “ good seed,” and 
produce a state of lukewarmness and indifference 
in regard to that life which is attainable only 


‘through the prevalence of the love of God. 


We would encourage F. L., and all others who 
have been aroused to a sense of the deficiencies 
existing among us, not to dwell unduly upon 
them. Where this sight is given and made 
available by obedience to the law written upon 
the heart, surely the divine blessing will rest. 
It is individual faithfulness to this law that will 
enable our Zion to “ put on strength” and 
“shake herself from the dust” which may have 
gathered upon her garments. 
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Ereata.—In the “Review of the Weather, &c.,’’ 
in the Intelltgencer of last week, a typographical 
error of some importance occurred. The ‘‘mean 
temperature of the 11th month” for 1867 should 
read “ 47.79 deg.,” which will then make the conclu- 
ding remarks as to contrasts of temperature correct. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 1st, 1867. J. M. E. 

<chenttipiaatiaerec tings 

Marnigp, on the 21st of Eleventh menth, 1867, at 
the residence of John Alston, near Middletown, Del., 
under the care of Camden Monthly Meeting, Witt1am 
Penn Norais, of Kent Co., Md., to Mary Anyig WiL- 
son, daughter of the late Robert Wilson. 

——, on the 26th of Eleventh month, 1867, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the house of Wm. B. Webb, in 
this city, Ricuarp T. Turner, Je., to Martua E. 
Biron, both of Kent Co., Md. 

, on the morning of 28th of Eleventh month, 
1867, according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Manton K. Paist and Harrier P., daughter of Sarah 
J. and the late Reuben Webb, both members of Green 
St. Monthly Meeting. 

ides teeta ies 

Diep, at his residence in Springboro, Ohio, on the 

14th of Ninth month, 1867, Jesse Woop, in the 74th 
year of his age; a member of Springboro Monthly 
Meeting. 
, near West Liberty, Iowa, on the 20th of Tenth 
month, 1867, of typhoid fever, Exta May, second 
daughter of Isaac H. and Rebecca K. Nichols, in the 
llth year of ber age. And on the 30th of Eleventh 
month, 1867, of typhoid pneumonia, Anna Bete, 
eldest daughter of the same, in the 13th year of her 
age. Both members of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting. 
, at Hardwick, Warren Co., N.J., on First- 
day, the 24th of Eleventh month, 1867, James Witt- 
son, aged 70 years and 6 montis; a member of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting, N. J. He was characterized 
for great probity, inoffensiveness and hospitality, 
and commended himself to a large circle of friends 
for his quiet and peaceable life. 

—, on First-day morning, Twelfth month Ist, 
1867, Mary K., daughter of Joseph G. and Rebecca P. 
Henszey, members of Green Si. Monthly Meeting, in 
her 19th year. 

——, on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1867, Pautina, 
widow of Samuel Myers, in her 76th year; @ mem- 
ber of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 29th of Eleventh month, 1867, Hause 
H., daughter of Amos W. and Adelia H. Knight, 
aged 8 months and 1 day. 

















FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID AND ELE- 
VATION OF THE FREEDMEN, 
Will meet on Fourth-day evening, Twelfth month 
18th, at 8 o’clock. All interested in this important 
concern are invited. 
J. M. Ettis, 


ANNE CoopER, 
~~ 


NEW BOOKS. 

From the Publishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
we have received a neat volume of 405 pages 
—octavo—entitled, “ Reformers and Martyrs, 
before and after Luther,” by William Hodgson. 

In the preface the author specifies bis ob- 
ject to be, to lay before the serious reader such 
a sketch as the scanty materials now extant 
may permit, of the lives and sentiments of some 
of the sincere-hearted followers of Christ, from 
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the ninth century downward. Among them 
he has not deemed it needful to include those 
eminent men who were directly concerned in 
the great revolution which took place in the 
beginning of the 16th century, as their bis- 
tories are accessible to the public at large. 

From a hasty glimpse at its pages we should 
judge it contains much to interest those who 
desire an acquaintance with the noble men of 
past ages, whose lives are here delineated, such 
as Claudius of Turin, Péter DeWaldo, John 
Wycliffe, John Huss and a number of others. 

We have ulso received from G. P. Putnam 
& Son, 661 Broadway, New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., an “ Atlas to Fay’s great 
outline of Geography for High Schools and 
Families, with a Text Book.” 

“ A Geography upon an entirely new princi- 
ple.”. Weare favorably impressed with the ap- 
pearance of the Atlas and Text Book, which the 
author says are incomplete one without the other. 
““They must be used together, like the blades 
of a pair of scissors.” 

We commend this work, to the notice of 
paren ts and teachers. 

Our readers are referred to a comprehensive 
description of it, by our European correspon- 
dent, E. P. P., in No. 38 of this volume. 

“Colton’s Journal of Geography and Colla- 
teral Sciences: a record of Discovery Explora- 
tion and Survey.” This is ‘the title of a new 
periodical, issued quarterly at the price of $1 a 
year. Address “ Journal of Geography, New 
York.” The Publishers state their object to 
be, to present in a condensed and attractive 
form matters of interest connected*with the 
Globe we live on, to supply a demand that al- 
ready exists, and to awaken a more general at~ 
tention on the part of the public to the study 
of Geographical Science. 

To the subscribers of the first year, they pre- 
sent a copy of a new map—26 by 19 inches in 
size—of Alaska, the territory recently purchased 
by our Government from Russia. From the 
first number, which lies before us, we make ex- 
tracts in relation to this extensive territory, 
“ equal in area to nearly a fifth of all the United 
States, previous to the acquisition.” 


ALASKA. 

Whether the country is destined to add to 
our mineral resources to an important extent 
has yet to be proved. But judging from anal- 
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ogy, there can be little doubt of the existence, 
in the coast region at least, of the same illimit- 
able wealth as that which distinguishes the 
more southern sections of the same formation. 
On the Stekine, gold has already been discov- 
ered, and miners are at work. The same for- 
‘mation reaches across toward Asia by the Alas- 
ka peninsula, and sends a branch toward the 
Arctic Sea. Copper is known to exist on the 
Alna and at points on the Pacific coast, and 
lead has been fuund on the lower Yukon. Iron 
is an abounding metal, and has been worked 
by the Russians, and coal of the best quality 
for generating steam is found both on the coast 
and in the interior. Coal is also found in 
many of the islands. We have thus both the 
precious and more useful minerals, and indubita- 
bly in so extensive a territory all the other miner- 
als will be ultimately discovered. 

That the climate is less boreal than the lati- 
tude of the couutry would indicate is well as- 
certained. The vast neighboring seas and the 
direction of their currents tend to this modifi- 
cation. Qn the Pacific coast the temperature 
is far more equable than in like latitude on the 
Atlantic, the extremes being less apart. At 
Sitka, the annual mean is less than at Portland, 
Me., by four or five degrees. Farther north, 


of course the climate is more severe, but even | 


along the north shore not altogether beyond 
eudurance. 
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| wolves, wolverines,.lynxes, bears, reindeer, etc., 


and north of the Yukon the moose. But great 
as are the numbers and varieties of these ani- 
mals, the feathered life of the country is still 
more remarkable. The region between the 
Rocky Mountains and Behring Strait is the 
breeding place of myriads of birds that visit 
lower latitudes during a portion of the year. 
The winged column that comes up the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains from the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts, and the column that comes up 
the western face and the Sierra Nevada from 
the lower latitudes of the Pacific, meet on this 
spot, feast on the berries that cover the ground, 
raise their young, and again start at the end of 
summer on their southern passage. While the 
stronger forms of life so abound, there is no 
dearth of insects. There is noscarcity of mos- 
quitoes in the summer and autumn. Hard- 
winged insects are numerous, and several varie- 
ties of butterflies were seen by Lt. Pease hov- 
ering over the flowers that are abundant among 
the long grass and the river banks. Neither 
snakes nor frogs have been reported on the line 
of the Yukon. 

The Rassian inhabitants of Alaska number 
from 5,000 to 6,000, and are chiefly resident 
on the island of Baranov, on which the princi- 
pal station is located. A few are scattered in 
other quarters, where the late possessors had 


In the interior, at Fort Yukon, the | commercial factories. The indigenous races 


yearly mean is 16° 92’, All the common es-| number according to estimate from 50,000 to 
culevt vegetables are produced on the southern | 60,000, and consist of several distinct races. 


cvast. The rains are here abundant, and in 
some parts almost daily, which tend to keep 
open the harbors. At the mouths of the Yu- 
kon, navigation, however, is free only about a 
third part of the year. In many places on the 
mainland “ ground ice” is permanent, but dues 
not appear to prevent summer vegetation. 
these frozen regions, especially about Kotzebue 
Sound and the mouths of the Yukon, are 
found large deposits of fossil ivory similar to 
that found in Siberia, and a considerable trade 
has been carried on in this important staple. 
Animal life is everywhere. The seas afford 
the finest fisheries in the world, the rivers are 
filled with -fish, and the woods, valleys, and 
plains support vast quantities of fur-bearing 
animals. Cod and halibut abound and have 
already attracted the attention of fishermen. 
Whales are numerous in all the seas. The 
rivers contain salmon, white-fish, sturgeon, pike, 
ete. Seal and otter haunt the islands, and have 
been scarcely diminished by the Russian hunt- 
ers through eighty years of occupation. Above 
Alaska peniosula they have been almost exempt 
from molestation and are there uncountable. 
Herds of walrus swarm along the coast of Behr- 
ing Sea. Among the fur-bearing animals of 
the interior are named the otter, beaver, mink, 
ermine, sable, marten, black and Arctic foxes, 


In | 


The Esquimaux occupy the coast and the lower 
part of the rivers having their outlets in Behr- 
ing Sea. Differing greatly from each other in 
many of their characteristics, they differ still 
more as a whole from the Esquimaux of the 
eastern coasts. They liva by fishing and hunt- 
ing the reindeer, The natives of the interior, 
known to the coast natives as Koh-Yukons and 
other names, are of a totally different race, and 
more like the Indians of the lower latitudes. 
These people differ also from the Ksquimaux in 
their dress and also in their mode of construc- 
tion—their winter houses being on the surface, 
while those of the Esquimaux are partly uoder 
ground. They live by the chase, and trade oc- 
casionally with tbe British factor at Fort Yu- 
kon, and by means of the rivers with the 
coast natives and Russians, with the latter of 
whom, however, they have not always been at 
peace. For this reason the Russians have 
never ventured far into the interior. On the 
Pacific coast and islands there are other nations, 
those of the Kodiak and Aleutian groups being 
allied to the Esquimaux. The natives of the 
Sitkan group are allied in language and habits 
to the tribes of the upper Yukon. By a long 
contact with the white settlers and sailors vis- 
iting the coast, they have become degraded and 
debauched. 
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Such is the territory recently acquired by 
the United States. It is a vast and undoubt- 
edly a valuable possession; and in the hands 


of a progressive people capable of indefinite 
development. 





AN APPEAL. 


The New York Association of Friends ‘for 
the Relief of Freedmen has been compelled 
to recall two or three of its teachers on_ac- 
count of the low state of its funds. This 
is especially lamentable, as the schools are 
flourishing so well, and as it must be a 
source of discouragement to hoth pupils and 
teachers to find that their efforts toward good 
fail to arouse sufficient interest and sympathy 
in us to prompt a continuance of our help. 

Much has been done by the various societies 
engaged in the work, and the colored people 
have put forth surprising energies in endeavor- 
ing to attain to the standard of self-help. That 
point they have not yet reached, and they must 
fall hopelessly back into darkness and degrad- 
ing dependence, if the privileges of education 
should be withdrawn by their friends at the 
North, denying them further assistance. 

It will probably be but a few years that they 
will require such help, for the evidences of 
their rapid improvement and susceptibility of 
cultivation are everywhere—where schoo's have 
been established—very encouraging ; but know- 
ing that they cannot yet stand alone, they hope- 
fully entreat us not to leave them. 

We are urged to make this appeal to our 
friends for assistance, by the painful necessity 
we have been under of relinquishing a school 
in Maryland, where ignorance had prevailed and 
the moral atmosphere was very dark, but where, 
through the blest exertions of one of our 
teachers, the seeds of enlightenment having been 
sown, parents and children are now prayerfully 
pleading for their teacher to return to them. 

We know that these people still need up- 
holding, or we would not so anxiously urge the 
subject again upon the notice of Friends. 

Donations may be sent to Samuel Willits, 
Treasurer, No. 303 Pearl St., New York, or 
Robert Haydock, Secretary, No. 212 East 12th 
St. 

Signed on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

Saran H. Baker, 
Henry B. Hatock. 


Do not affect humility. The moment humil- 
ity is spoken of by him that has it, that moment 
it is gone. It is like those delicate things 
which disolve the instant they are touched. 
You must seek out the violet; it does not, like 
the poppy, thrust itself upon your notice. The 
moment humility tells you, “I am here,” th 
is an end to it. 


llth mo., 1867. 

















Selected. 


FOR, BEHOLD, THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 


WITHIN YOU. 


Pilgrim, on thy heavenly journey, 
Groping, wilder’d, on thy way, 

Seek not for the outward landmark ; 
List not what the blind guides say. 


For long years thou hast been seeking 
Some new idol, found each day; 

All that dazzled, all that glisten’d, 
Lured thee from the Truth away. 


On the outward world relying, 

Earthly treasures thou would’st keep; 
Titled friends, and lofty’honors, 

Lull thy higher hopes to sleep. 


Not the gentlest winds of heaven 
Dare to roughly fan thy brow ; 
Nor the moruing’s blessed sunbeam 

Tinge thy cheek with ruddy glow. 


Yet, with all these outward riches, 
Has thy heart no void confess'd— 
Whispering, though each wish be granted, 
Still, O still, I am not blesa’d? 


And when happy, careless children 
Lure thee with their winning ways, 

Thou hast sighed, in vaio contrition, 
Give me back those golden days. 


Had’st thou stoop’d to learn this lesson; 
Faithful teachers—they bad told— 

Thou thy kingdom had'st forsaken, 
Thou had’st thy own birthright sold. 


Thon art heir to vast possessions ; 
Up, and boldly claim thine own ; 

Seize the crown that waits thy wearing— 
Leap at once into thy tlifone. 


Look not to some cloudy mansion, 
Midst the planets faraway ; 

Trust not to the distant future— 
Let thy heaven begin to-day, 


When the strugzling soul hath conquer’d— 
When the path lies far and clear— 
When thou art prepar'd for Heaven— 
Thoa wilt find thy Heaven here. 


— wor 


PRAYER. 
BY 8S. D. ROBERTS. 
Aut depth below, all height above, 
Beyond all thought, Thou art, 
Yet, Father, thine eternal love 
Blossoms in every heart. 


Invisible to human sight, 
By mortal ear unheard, 

Yet faith beholds thy holy light, 
And truth unseals thy Word. 


My loneliness thy presence fill, 
Thy calmness soothes my breast, 
And resignation to thy will 
Bridg me thy perfect rest. y 
Oh, let me lose myself in thee, 
And find that life sublime 
By which my immortulity 
May triumph over time. 


8 


Hold diligent converse with thy children! have them 
ere | Morning and evening round thee; love thou them, 
And win their love in the rare, beauteous years! 








ppd aa 
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CHEERFULNESS. 

Don’t be afraid of a little fun at home. 
Don’t shut up your houses lest the sun should 
fade your carpets ; and your hearts, lest a hearty 
laugh should shake down some of the musty 
cobwebs there! If you want to ruin your sons, 
let them think that all mirth and social enjoy- 
ment must be left on the threshold when they 
come home at night. Young people must have 
fun and relaxation somewhere. If they do not 
have it at their own hearthstones, it will be 
sought in other and less profitable places. 
Therefore, let the fire burn brightly at night, 
snd make the home ever delightful with all 
those little arts that parents so perfectly under- 


stand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirits of 


your children ; half an hour of merriment round 
the lamp and fire-light of home blots out the 
remembrance of many a care and annoyance 
during the day, and the best safeguard they can 
take with them into the world is the unseen in- 
fluence of a bright little domestic sanctum — 
Phila. S. M. Times. 


lalate: 
INFLUENCE OF FORESTS UPON CLIMATE. 
The note of alarm has recently been sounded 
by some of our thoughtful men of science on 
account of the changes likely to be produced in 
our climate by the continued destruction of the 
American forests. That a great alteration has 
taken place in this respect since the first dis- 
covery of America, is appreciated by every one, 
and that it is not yet completed will be suf- 
ficiently evident. When a country is entirely 
covered with trees, ‘as was the case originally 
with the eastern portion of North America, 
rains falling upon its surface, however continued, 
are taken up and held to a large extent by the 
soil, which, protected in a great measure from 


the evaporating influences of the direct rays of 


the sun, remain moist throughout the year, giv- 


ing rise to numerous springs and streams of 


various size, which maintain an equable flow, 
increased only at times by the surplus rainfall, 
but never falling below a certain point. A con- 
tinuous gentle exhalation of moisture from the 
leaves tempers the heat of summer, and gives 
rise to frequent showers, which returp the water 
to the soil. Undue and excessive evaporation 
is prevented by the protection furnished by the 
foliage against the action of the sun, or the 
drying influences of high winds. 

Suppose, now, the forest to disappear. With 
the same rainfall, the moisture, instead of being 
largely absorbed, passes off rapidly from the 
surface, dried hard by sun or wind. Brooks 
become creeks, creeks roaring rivers. River 
beds are filled by foaming torrents, which carry 
every thing before them, causing incalculable 


devastation. The surface soil and the banks of 


the streams are washed away to the sea, filling 





shoals which diminish the depth of harbors and 
obstruct navigation. The drainage becoming 
more or less from the surface—the highest flood 


may be suceeeded in a few days, or, at most, 


weeks, by the lowest water, both of these ex- 
tremes previously unknown. Navigable streams 
become shallow, almost disappearing in mid- 
summmer. No gentle evaporation tempers the 
sun’s rays, which, heating the parched soil, 
radiate during the nights, which thus become 
nearly as uvendurable as the day. Excessive 
droaths become common, and the absolute 
awount of annual rainfall, which, in a temper- 
ate climate, is more or less the measure of pro- 
ductivevess, is greatly diminished. 

That this is no idle picture can be shown by 
reference to the experience of many parts of 
Europe, Asia and America, and, in fact, is fa- 
miliar to every one. The remedy is a simple 


one—to restore the trees to all such portions of 


the country as can be appropriated to this pur- 
pose, especially the slopes of hills. This has 
been done in some of the countries with appar- 
rently most marvellous but really to be expected 
results. Instances can be readily found in the 
able work of Mr. Marsh on Man and Nature, 
which has mainly furnished the text of the 
present article. 

A comparison between the practical worth- 
lessness of our beautiful Susquehanna and the 
utility of the Hudson, is a favorite one on the 
part of citizens of New York. The Hudson 
mainly derives its waters from the Adirondac 
Mountains, which even yet embrace hundreds 
of miles of original forest. This, however, is 


gradually disappearing, and before long the 
completion of several railroads will aid mate- 


rially in the denudation of the land, by furnish- 
ing an outlet to the lumber. Then the change 
already begun will be accelerated. Terrific 
floods, from the rapid melting of the snows in 
the mountains, will devastate the whole course 
of the rivers running on the lower portions of 
Albany, Troy and other towns. The old chan- 
nels will be filled up by debris brought down, 
and the bed of the river elevated and made to 
occupy its former valley in high water. For 
most of the year there may not be water enough 
above Poughkeepsie to float even a moderate 
sized steamer. The railroads, even now unable 
satisfactorily to carry the surplus of freight and 
passengers, left then by the steamboats, will 
have to do the whole business, and the floating 
palaces, the pride of tne State, may completely 
disappear. The only security against this by 
no means far-fetched picture is for the State to 
take such measures as shall forever secure the 
greater portion of the Adirondac region against 
the further destruction of its forests.—Ledger. 





Christianity commands us to pass by injuries 5 


up river channels in their course, and forming! policy, to let them pass by us. 
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CURIOSITIES OF FRENCH GARDENING. 

The visitor who passes through the markets 
of Paris cannot fail to be struck by the size and 
beauty of the fruits and vegetables displayed. 
There are huge and perfect pears, a glistening 
array of salads, enormous heads of snowy cauli- 
flower, and giant stalks of asparagus, which at- 
tract attention no less for their size and fault- 
less condition, than for vast quantities, all 
equally fine and large of their kind. These are 
due to the wonderful skill and patient industry 
of the French gardeners, who are unequalled 
by any others, either here or in Europe, in the 
art of cultivating market produce. One cause 
of this superiority is the devotion of the French 
to specialties. This system obtains as gener- 
ally among the gardeners as among the men of 
arts and sciences. An American market far- 
mer or gardener divides his ground into many 
lots, and plants nearly every variety of truck 
known to the market. The French gardener 
gives himself up to the cultivation of a special 
class or succession of fruits or vegetables, and 
by long study and practice, by experimenting 
with various manures, soils, and modes of cul- 
ture, arrives at the production of a perfect crop 
of his specialty, season after season, with un- 
erring certainty. He is also much more eco- 
nomical of space and more prodigal of Jabor 
than we are ; as, in fact, than we need be. He 
seldom suffers his ground to lie fallow; crop 
succeeds crop in endless rotation; the cauli- 
flower is set among the melon hills, ready to 
spread as soon as the melons are gathered. 
Between the rows of asparagus are planted 
early potatoes, lettuce, &c., in such a manner 
as to keep the ground constantly fruitful, and 
when the weather becomes frosty, and the sun 
loses a goodly share of its forcing power, large 
bell glasses are employed, one of which is 
placed over each plant—especially in the case 
of the salads—and heat is thus concentrated 
upon it until its full growth is fairly attained. 

The enormous size of the French asparagus 
is chiefly due to the manner of planting. In- 
stead of setting thé plants closely together, as 
we do, a space of at least six inches square is 
allowed to each “stool,” which enables it to 
suck a large amount of nutriment from the 
soil, and become a strong and solid plant. 
Kach stool is also munured repeatedly every 
season, the soil being carefully scraped away 
down to the roots, the compost placed around 
them and the earth put back again. 

The French system of cultivating the apple, 
pear and peach is also peculiar. The trees are 
all grafted and dwarfed. A strong wire is 
stretched along in front of each row, about 
three feet above the ground. Upon this wire 
a single branch of each tree is trained, and, as 
soon as well started, this branch is made, by 
heavy pruning, the only fruit-bearing one on 


the tree. The consequence is that the entire 
strength of the tree goes to the nourishing of 
the fruit upon this branch, and this fruit be- 
comes large and fair in proportion. This pro- 
cess, by-the-by, is borrowed from the Chinese. 

The pear, however, is also largely grown in 
the pyramidal and other forms, but almost al- 
ways from dwarfed stock. 

n the cultivation of the peach the French 
gardeners have shown a curious and fanciful 
skill. Near the town of Montreil, a few miles 
only from Paris, there is a large number of 
gardens, enclosed in whifewashed walls, against 
the surface of which peach trees are trained in 
many fanciful forms. One of these is known 
as the “ Napoleon peach.” This is a specimen 
so trained as to figure in very large letters 
against the wall the name of ‘“ Napoleon,” a 
single branch going to the formation of each 
letter, and the whole surrounded by a wreath 
composed of two large boughs trained in a cir- 
cle. There are many other curiosities in French 
market gardening and pomology, the details of 
which are too long for the compass of a single 
article. These or some of them may be spoken 
of hereafter. — The Press. 


































For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS. 

The thirty-third year of the existence of the 
Library Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
having arrived, it again becomes the duty of 
the Committee of Management to preseot an 
exhibit of the present condition of the Institu- 
tion, as well as of what may have been accom- 
plished during the past year. 

The use made of the Library may be summed 
up as follows : 

During the first siz months—viz , from the 
Tenth month last to the Third month, both in- 
clusive—there were loaned to an aggregate of 

876 Females........... doperesace 2274 books. 

BOD. Baketerresee cocsparenvesscen 1319“ 
Making a total of three thousand .five hundred 
and ninety-three volumes loaned during that 
period. 

During the last six months—viz., from Fourth 
month lst to Tenth month 1st, inclusive—there 
were loaned to an aggregate of 

733 Females.........eersseevene 1533 books. 

442 MaleS.......+eseeseees oor peen 9238.“ 
Making a total of two thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six volumes loaned during that period. 
Showing, when combined, that there have been 
loaned during the year, 

3807 volumes on 1609 applications of females, 
2242. * 951 ¥ males, 
or a circulation of six thousand and forty-nine 
volumes during the past twelve months. 

During the same period four hundred and 
sixteen volumes have been introduced, com- 
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prising three hundred and sixty one works, 
of which thirty-three volumes were donations, 
end three hundred and six deposited; making 
the whole number of books vow in the Library, 
six thousand six hundred and ninety-eight, 
classified as follows : 

Abridged and Juvenile............ eves 

Scientific 

Nc iericesivees-sb Ned tinioecs 1630 

Voyages and Travels 654 

History and Biography 

Miscellaneous 
Catalogues of whieh, completed up to the pre- 
sent time, can be procured of the Librarian, at 
the low price of twenty-five cents. 

We have again been kindly remembered by 
some of our friends, baving received donations, 
as follows, amongst which is an ancient manu- 
script volume of minutes of sundry meetings 
of Friends, viz. : 

From Deborah F. Wharton............ 

‘© Jane Johnson 

“ «A Friend” 

«“ James L. Peirce, M. D 

“ Edmund Deacon 
In addition to which the library of 

the late Isaac T. Hopper, depos- 

ited by his heirs, (alluded to in 

a former report;) numbers...... 8306 “ 

From the Annual Report of the Librarian we 
learn that two hundred and sixty-seven females 
aud one hundred and seventy-three males, mak- 
ing a total of four hundred and forty persons, 
have borrowed books from our Library during 
the past year, about two hundred and fifty of 
whom are minors. More than one hundred of 
these are supposed to be between the ages of 
ten and fifteen years. He also remarks :— 
‘‘ Good order continues to be observed, and 
many young persons, who are constant visitors 
of our room, aud borrowers from our shelves, 
will, 1 doubt not, io years to come, remember 
the institution as a pleasant resort for a leisure 
hour, as well as a valuable aid iu their literary 
end scientific pursuits. Young men, members 
of our Religious-Society, coming to the city to 
engage in or acquire a knowledge of business, 
have found at the Library the means of extend- 
ing a profitable acquaintance amongst our 
members, and more especially so since the in- 
auguration of the Lyceum meetings, established 
some time since,” 

in connection with the interests of the Li- 
brary, it becomes our pleasant duty to record 
a slight synopsis of the exercises for the past 
year of two organizations which are under the 
partial superintendence of this committee, viz. : 

First. — Friends’ Social Lyceum, which re- 
opened its meetings for the season on the 2d of 
Tenth month, 1866. During the winter term 
of 1866 and ’67, twenty-eight meetings were 
held, on Third-day evening of each week, from 
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the minutes of which the following summary 


has been compiled : 
Nuwber of questions referred...........+.0+« - B+ 
« original prose essays contributed 16 

— 

ectures 

debates 
exhibitions of the stereopticon... 20 

The lectures were upon the following sub- 
jects, viz. :* 

“ We feel assured from the evidences before 
us that, during the past season, the Lyceum bas 
prospered to an extent hitherto unequalled. 

“ The exercises have been more generally dis- 
tributed than heretofore, which has given an 
increased interest and participation ou the part 
of its members ; while the number of personsin 
attendance has been greater than our room 
could conveniently accommodate. 

“The recess for social intercourse, near the 
middle of each meeting, has been a prominent 
and valuable feature, extending the acquaint- 
ance of our members, and deepening the influ- 
ence of those possessing the same social and re- 
ligious views ; and we feel that this social ele- 
ment is one destined to work great good in our 
Society.” 

Next.—The “ Young Friends’ Literary So- 
ciable,” the objects and results of which can 
probably be as well defined in the language of 
one of its members as in anything we could 
asy 


“This association was organized in the 
Ninth month, 1866, by a few young men and 
women, whose purpose was to form a literary 
circle, where intellectual improvement would 


be combined with social communion. The 
members are all associated with the Religious 
Society of Friends. 

“The meetings during the past year have been 
profitably spent in the pursuance of the objects 
in view, and the Association, it is believed, has . 
done its work effectually. About filty-nine ex- 
ercises of a varied character have claimed its 
attention, embracing Original Essays in Prose 
and Poetry, Readings, Debutes, Recitations, 
&e. The members meet once every two weeks 
in the Library Room, ou Second-day evenings, 
and the exercises are participated in by both 
sexes alike. 

“ We believe there is a need in our Religious 
Society for more associations of this kind, 
either composed wholly of young persons, or of 
the old and young meeting together. If every 
meeting of the Society of Friends had its Ly- 
ceum to interest the younger members ia its 
organization, there would doubtless be a wide- 
epread influence for good emanating from such — 
associations.’’ 

This committee can heartily endorse the 


* This list of lectures is omitted here, having been 
previously published in the Intelligencer. 
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views above expressed, and earnestly recom- 
mend the formation of similar associations 
everywhere. No matter how small the begin- 
ning, if the young only receive the proper kind 
of encouragement and participation from those 
—e advanced in life, good results must fol- 
ow. 

But little remains to be said other than to 
present the financial condition of the Library. 

The Treasurer’s account, settled to the 27th 
inst., makes the following exhibit : 


our subscribers, and the amount subscribed, 
would be vastly increased. To all such we 
would say, visit it, and judge for yourselves. 
The Library is now open,‘as heretofore, on 
Fourth and Seventh-day evenings, for the ac- 
commodation of Friends generally, and on 
Seventh-day afternoon for the exclusive accom- 


modation of females. Vatrance from Fifteenth 
Street, 


Extract from the Minutes. 


Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Teath wonth, 1867. 









































RECEIPTS, 7 
Balance on hand at last settlement...... $66.96 | _, AB It. is the intention of oar collector to call on 
Received f ede dd Friends generally. Should any be neglected, they 
eceived from subscriptions and dona- ts enn hand their contributions to John T. Walton, 431 
_tions Fens cere eee eeeeeee seeneeetseesseesseee 292.50 Walnut Street, or to the Librarian, at the Library. 
Fines, and catalogues sold...... .. 22.61 ———__ 
aan IRON AT $20,000 PER POUND. 
eins wine, po. $382.07) 4 gentleman visiting the American Watch 
; F : Company’s factory at Waltham, Mass., relates 
Cosh paid for eee — a that a small vial, such as homeopathic pills are 
Libravian’ af SOSIRE OCES.«- anes kept in, was handed to him, which was filled 
Ta ee pe beck ebyeenospecoees $95 with what seemed to be grains of coarse sand, 
Cotaitect aoa np Theos sremney" es of the color of blue-tempered steel. On exam- 
ummissions for collecting eub- ination under a microscope, they proved to be 
SCTIPtIONS.....s0cece +e cosceces 26.35 


perfect screws, of.which it required 300,000 to 
make a pouod. Microscopic bits of steel, with 
the points exquisitely polished, were also shown, 
so small that fifty weighed goly a single grain. 
These were suid to be worth $20,000 per pound. 
These, as well as every other of the running parts 
of the watch, are made entirely by machinery, 
which turns out each different piece exactly like 
its fellow. 

The following is his desoription of the method 
of making fine serews : What you do see at a first 
glance is a thin thread of steel, finer than the 
most. delicate of pins, slowly pusbing its way 
throngh a little hole in a machine, and being 
grasped by a tiny tool which runs round it, as 
if embracing it ; and then, presto! change ! out 
comes a knife and cuts off its head. All this is 
done so quickly, that you have to wait and watch 
the operation, after you kaow what it is all 
about, before you cad see the process I have de- 
scribed. .The bits thus beheaded with a hug, 
look exactly like little grains of powder. But they 
ae screws. You notice that when you take a 
microscope and examine them. They are com. 
plete—almost. Not quite yet. A girl picks 
them up, one by one, with a dainty tool, and 
places them in rows, one in every hole jn a flat 
piece of steel. This little plate, as soon as it is 
filled, is placed under another machine. 

I never had a more convincing proof of the 
superiority of mechanical over maoual labor. 
For while a go d hearty man with a stout bit of 
shillelah may break half a dozen heads of a 
day—with fair luck—this machine, without so 
much as saying, “ By yer lave,” comes out of 
its hole, and runs along each row, quietly split- 
ting the head of each one of them exactly iu the 


Tocidental expenses, including 
printing aud distributing 
annual reports, notices, &e., 46.29 


‘378.00 





Balance due the Association, $4.07 


Believing as we do that the larger proportion 
of the amount of money donated is contributed 
by Frieads who seldom or never use the Li- 
brary, we have been led to look a little at the 
facts, that of those who do, about 200 are adults, 
and that the entire circulation the past year has 
exceeded 6000 volumes. 

Desiriug strictly to adhere to the original 
intention that these advautages should be ea- 
tirely gratuitious, and continuing to offer them 
as a free gift cheerfully bestowed, we would 
nevertheless suggest that where there.is entire 
ability so to do, a small contributiow from each 
of these would enable us to provide additional 
reading matter for their benefit, at the same 
time that it would enrich the shelves of the 
Library. 

It would be well also to bear in mind that 
the cost of books at the present time is very 
much enhanced over the prices of former years, 
and that, as a consequence, the same expecdi- 

ture of money purchases a mach smaller num- 
ber of books. 

In conclusion, we would earnestly appeal to 
Friends generally to consider the importance 
of the subjects herein presented. We believe 
our Library is neither sufficiently known of 
properly appreciated; and further, that many 
Friends, residents of this city, are . scarcely 
aware of its existence, otherwise the number of 
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centre. And now the screw is made.—Ameri- 


can Agriculturist. 
ee 


Practical Piety.— Religion that does not go 
with us in our daily vocations, controliing and 
guiding us, is of little value. We should not 
make it obtrusive or ill-timed in any of its mani- 
festations, but our hearts should be so thorough- 
ly imbued with the Spirit of Christ, as to cause 
every action, in its own quiet way, to show forth 
the foundation principles of our life, and speak 
2 stronger language for the Master, than our 
direct words. It isin our worldly business, in 


our every-day life, that our religion is needed, 
if anywhere, both in its effect on ourselves, and 
on those with whom we are brought in contact. 


1) 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The undersigned acknowledges the receipt of the 
following sums from 
A Member of Chesterfield Mo. Meeting, N.J....8100.00 
A Woman Friend, Trenton, N.J...........s00e000 - 2.00 
“ * Philada. Mo. Meeting 20.00 | 
A Friend at Bridgton, N. J.. ij 1.00 | 
Jos. M TRUMAN, JR, “Treasurer, 
717 Willow St., Philadelphia. 


cident lll iimence 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen received, since 11th 
month Ist, 
From City contributions 
“ Friends of Sadsbury...... 25.00 ! 
st DMGOT sen cscsvcoscsrccvessccess ésscoe 295.00 j 
“ Birmingham .........00 34.50 | 
» « Deerfield, Obio........... sannivne 
and others of Goshen............ 
- PR PRD vivpssscvasbisiccssiniasciasen sects 
Re Fairbury, Til .. session Sessonns bsseten eee 
“1 Potter, Battle Creek, Mich.. 
Elisha Wells, Concord, Ohio...... bipadiee 
a Friend, Radnor, per J. M. T 
E., Lower Makefield 
Stephen Mosher, West Liberty, Iowa.... 


see eeeseeseee eeeeee 


87.35 | 
5.00. 


“: 00 |: 
1.50 | 
10.00 


13.00 | 


| India Islands on the other. 


$680.35 
Also donations of two boxes Clothing, from Ken- 
nett Aid Association; Seeds, unknown ; 5000 Tracts, 
Hymns, &c., from Friends’ Freedmen’s Association ; 
Books. J. H. Longstreth, Clothing. 
Henry M. Lana, Treasurer, 
Puitapa., 12th mo. 2d. 30 N. Third St. 


ITEMS. 

Coyeress.—The President’s message was received 
and read in both Houses of Congress. In the Sen- 
ate, a motion was adopted to strike out the title 
‘* Honorable” wherever it was prefixed to a Sena- 
tor’s name. In the House, the resolution on the ime 
peacbwent of Andrew Johnson was taken up, and, 
after much debate, was lost, the vote standing, yeas 
57, nays 108. The bill declaring that from and after 
its, passage the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make any reduction in the currency by 
retiring or cancelling Uuited States notes is sus- 
penijed, was reported back from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and, after discussion, passed. 

The Atlantic Cable Company on ‘the 4th inst. 
decided upon the following rates of charge: Five 
words for address, date and signature, heretofure 
accepted without charge, but subject to limitation 
as to the number of letters, will be forwarded irre- 
spective of the number of letters they contain, pro- 
vided the privilege is not abused. 


12.00 | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Femae Epucation in Arrica.—A liberal gentle- 
man in England, who conceals his name, has given 
$12,500 for the erection of an edifice for a female 
bearding-school at Sierra Leone. The English 
Church Missionary Record says, very truly, that the 
education of the femates must keep pace with that 
of the males, else disastrous consequences wil] fol- 
low. Africa must be regenerated by Africans them- 
selves. Whatever aid is given to these institutions 
is so much for the advance of civilization and the 
entire removal of slavery in Africa. 

Progress iN Cu1na.—The Chinese government ap- 
pears to be awakening to the importance of European 
civilization as well as the Japanese. An important 
document has been publisbed in Pekin—a memorial, 
addressed by the Minister of State to the Emperor 
and widow Empress, proposing to create in Pekin a 
college, in combination with a school of languges, 
in which to the young literary Chinamen shall be 
taught al] the modern sciences known among na- 
tions with which the Celestial empire has any com- 
merce, and these nations are invited to furnish pro- 
fessors for this new establishment. Then follows 
the imperial sanction and rules for this college, as 
well as an important letter, addressed by the coun- 
sellors of the university to the Emperor of China, rec- 
ommending the creation of an European college in 
Pekin. This document is a striking proof of the 
intelligence of the Orientals, and shows the growing 
influence of foreiguers in China. 

Sovta American TreLecrapHs—The cable re- 
cently laid from Florida to Cuba bids fair to be 


eee -$35 94.00 | merely the beginning of a system of wires destined 


to bring us into telegraphic connection with the 
i whole of South America. A company, entitled the 
“Spanish-American Intercommunication Telegraph 
Company,” bas been chartered with a capital of two 
and a half millions of dollars, to run a line along 
the western coast, south from Panama. Valuable 


10.00 | concessions have ‘already been made by Peru, and 


‘similar favors are expected from Chili, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Columbia. How the connection be- 
tween Cuba and the Isthmus is to be wade has not 


1.00 yet been determined; whether direct, or by way of 


Yucatan on the one side or the chain of the West 
The laying down of 
some line is of course a mere question of time, at 
the present rate of progress of such enterprises. 


Generat Howarp has said, we understand, that, 
if the Freedmen’s Commission and other associations 
of the North will continue to raise money and send 
teachers this year as they did last year, he will be 
able, when the term of his burean shall expire, to 
plant so many schools in the South, and those so 
thoroughly, that “a pretty fair school system will 
be insured in every Southern State.” 


Nort less numerous than the evidences of an ardent 
and universal desire fur education, are the proofs of 
the capubilities of the race for attaining it. Of the 
colored children in the schools now established at 
the South, it is interesting to know, as fixing the de- 
grees of proficiency attained, that about one-seventh 
were learning the alphabet, three-sevenths could spell 
and read easy lessons, two-sevenths were advanced 
readers, one-sixth were studying geography, one- 
half were studying arithmetic, one-third could write, 
and one-fiftieth were engaged in studying the higher 
branches. Only one-seventh were over sixteen years 
ofage; and one-fifth of those in attendance on the 
schools of these agencies paid their tuition regularly. 

Tue Cranserry Crop of the United States this 
year, it is said, will amount to 300,000 bushels, 
worth $1,200.000, and of this amount New Jersey 
produces one-half, 





